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appears to us with a very different aspect after we have
found out that it is not in lecture-rooms only, and by means
of the electric light projected on a screen, that we may
witness physical phenomena, but that we may find illus-
trations of the highest doctrines of science in games1 and
gymnastics, in travelling by land and by water, in storms of
the air and of the sea, and wherever there is matter in
motion. This habit of recognizing principles amid the
endless variety of their action can never degrade our sense
of the sublimity of nature or mar our enjoyment of its
beauty. On the contrary, it tends to rescue our scientific
ideas from that vague condition in which we too often
leave them buried among the other products of a lazy
credulity, and to raise them into their proper position among
the doctrines in which our faith is so assured, that we are
ready at all times to act on them/'
He deplores the growth of "a narrow professional spirit7'
among scientists, and explains that it is their duty to pre-
serve an acquaintance with literary and historical studies.
Not long ago scientists were regarded as misanthropes
whose devotion to abstractions has made them "Insensible
alike to the attractions of pleasure and to the claims of duty.
In the present day men of science are not looked upon with
the same awe or with the same suspicion. They are sup-
posed to be in league with the material spirit of the age
and to form a kind of advanced Radical party among men
of learning."
In the last part of his lecture he says his first course will
be on Heat. He remarks that the motion of the Dissipa-
tion of Energy cannot be understood by Thermodynamics
alone, but requires some definite theory of the constitution
of bodies.
"Two theories of the constitution of bodies have struggled
for victory with various fortunes since the earliest ages of
speculation: one is the theory of the universal plenum, the
other is that of atoms and void.
The theory of the plenum is associated with the doctrine
1 For a discussion of the influence of games on physics, see Osiris and
the Atom by J. G. Crowther.